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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Historical Review of the Society of Friends. 
(Continued from page 290.) 

The history of the removal of the powerful 
Indian tribes in the Southern States—the Creeks, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, &c., to tlte In- 
dian Territory, is one full of interest ; yet pain- 
ful to the feeling mind, from the misery and loss 
of life accompanying its practical execution; as 
well as from the fraud, injustice and oppression 
which were used to effect it. It is a chapter in 
our national history, which brings “ blushing 
and confusion of face” to the patriot ; and which 
there is reason to believe was one of the national 
sins which, in addition to that of slavery, led to 
that awful visitation of Divine judgment through 
which the United States passed in the war of the 
rebellion. In connection with this, it is worthy 
of remark, that the destructive march of Sher- 
man and his army through Tennessee and 
Georgia, in which everything was burnt and de- 
stroyed that came in their path, lay in large 
- through the very section of country which 

ad been unrighteously wrested from the In- 
dians. This retribution illustrates a remark 
made more than 30 years before by one who 
was pleading for justice and right: “The Great 
Arbiter of nations never fails to take cognizance 
of national delinquencies. He has in many 
forms, and with awful solemnity, declared his 
abhorrence of oppression in every shape; and 
especially of injustice perpetrated against the 
weak by the strong.” 

Abundant details of the Cherokee expulsion 
will be found in the early volumes of THe 
Frienp, from the second to the ninth inclusive, 
and I will now pass from the subject, after quoting 
a brief statement of it from an eloquent speech 
made by John Quincy Adams, ex-President of 
the United States, in the House of Representa- 
tives, in 1836, on a resolution to distribute rations 
to suffering fugitives from Indian hostilities in 
Alabama and Georgia. In this speech he says 
that Georgia “by trampling upon the faith of 
our national treaties with the Indian tribes, and 
by subjecting them to her State laws, bade defi- 
ance to the authority of the government of the 
nation ; she nullified your laws ; she set at naught 
your executive and judicial guardians of the 
common constitution of the land. To what ex- 
tent she carried this policy, the dungeons of her 
prisons, and the records of the Supreme Judicial 
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Court of the United States can tell. To these 
prisons she committed inoffensive, innocent, pious 
ministers of the Gospel of truth, for carrying the 
light, the comforts, and the consolations of that 
Gospel to the bearts and minds of these unhappy 
Indians. A solemn decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States pronounced that act 
a violation of your treaties and of your laws. 
Georgia defied that decision: your executive 
government never carried it into execution; the 
imprisoned missionaries of the Gospel were com- 
pelled to purchase their ransom from perpetual 
captivity i sacrificing their rights as freemen 
to the meekness of their principles as Christians; 
and you have sanctioned all these outrages upon 
justice, law and humanity, by succumbing to 
the power and policy of Georgia; by accommo- 
dating your legislation to her arbitrary will ; by 
tearing to tatters your old treaties with the In- 
dians, and by constraining them, under peine 


forte et dure, to the mockery of signing other 


treaties with you, which, at the first moment 
when it shall suit your purpose, you will tear 
again to tatters, and scatter to the four winds of 
heaven.” 


The writer can well remember when a large 
= of the offices on Third Street, Philadelphia, 
etween Market and Chestnut Streets, were oc- 
cupied by persons whose business was to sell 
lottery tickets. It was one of his boyish amuse- 
ments to wander along the street, and examine 
the pictures on the signs—such as that of the 
Goddess of Fortune, blindfold, and holding in 
her arms an inverted horn, out of which was 
pouring a flood of gold coins; and the conspi- 
cuously displayed lists of prizes, ranging from a 
few dollars up to many thousands, by which the 
foolish were tempted to invest their money in 
the purchase of tickets. Lotteries were then a 
well-recognized means of raising funds for vari- 
ous purposes—sometimes even for benevolent 
objects ; and lottery schemes were authorized in 
many, if not all, of the States of the Union— 
as they still are in some European countries. 
Dealing in them was not regarded as so disre- 
putable as it became when the ban of the law 
was placed upon it. The Society of Friends had 
never countenanced any form of gaming; and 
one of the Queries, which for a long period has 
been annually read in its meetings, asks whether 
“Friends are clear of encouraging lotteries of 
any kind?” 

The first notice of a vigorous effort to abolish 
the lottery system, which appears in the columns 
of THe FRIEND, was in the Twelfth Month of 
the year 1831; when a strong article was pub- 
lished, endorsing the efforts of one Daniel B. 
Shrives. It required much moral courage on 
his part to attack this giant evil, respecting 
which the daily papers were almost silent, be- 
cause the lottery dealers were heavy advertisers 
in them. It appears from this that the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania in 1811, passed an act 
authorizing the Union Canal Company (to con- 
nect the waters of the Susquehanna with the 
Delaware) to raise an annual sum by lottery 
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until the tolls on the canal were sufficient to pay 
the interest on the subscriptions. The company 
sold the lottery privilege to a firm which so 
managed the business as to make it immensely 
profitable. They became proprietors of lottery 
grants from other States also. It was computed 
that during the year 1831, there were 440 lot- 
tery schemes drawn, of an average value of 
$150,000 each, making the whole amount of 
lottery gambling for the year upwards of $32,- 
000,000; from which the managers’ profits were 
estimated to be more than $11,000,000! Such 
was the perfection of iniquity to which the busi- 
ness had been brought, that in some of the 
schemes, fractions of a ticket could be bought 
for as low a price as twelve and a half cents, thus 
bringing the luxury of gambling down to the 
level of sweeps and paupers. 

The result of the movement against lotteries 
was a strongly-worded memorial to the State 
Legislature, praying it “to adopt prompt and 
efficient measures for the entire abolition of lot- 
teries;” the evils of which, it declares “are in- 
sufferable;” and than which “there is no more 
fruitful and certain source of corruption.” The 
memorialists say that they “do not paint from 
imagination,’ when they state that the effects of 
the lottery system “are to be traced in the 
records of our insolvent courts,—in our alms- 
houses and prisons,—in the tears of deserted 
wives, of destitute widows, of helpless orphans,— 
and in the ruined characters and broken fortunes 
of unhappy men” who have been tempted to 
abandon the paths of useful and respectable em- 
ployment, and follow the unholy temptations of 
the lottery.” 

In the Second Month following, a committee 
of the Legislature reported a bill, utterly abolish- 
ing all lotteries, and making it penal for any 
person to sell or buy lottery tickets. This ap- 
pears not to have become a law at that session. 

Job R. Tyson, a Friend of Philadelphia, well 
known for his literary attainments and extensive 
historical information, was requested by a public 
meeting of citizens of Philadelphia to prepare 
an essay on the Lottery System in the United 
States. This he did, in a pamphlet of about 50 
pages, octavo, of which 5000 copies were or- 
dered to be printed and distributed gratuitously 
throughout the United States. 

In this pamphlet, the author gives a history 
of the Lottery, which he traces from a remote 
period in ancient Roman history; its growth in 
the United States, the evils which led to its ex- 
tinction in England, and subjoins many striking 
illustrations of its effects among the citizens of 
Philadelphia. One of these may suffice, as re- 
lated by Joseph Watson, formerly Mayor of 
Philadelphia. 

“Sometime, I think in 1827, a gray-headed 
old man of gentlemanly appearance and acquire- 
ments, was brought into the police office, charged 
with picking a pocket; his trunk was searched, 
and in it were found lottery tickets, plans and 
schemes for many past years—the product of his 
lottery dealings for the last 12 or 15 years, with- 
in which period he had actually squandered or 
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expended for tickets as many thousand dollars, 
without at any time being successful, except in 
trifling prizes. He had recently spent his last 
dollar, his last ticket had come out a blank, and 
to prevent starvation, he had made the attempt 
for which he was brought up. This man, it was 
believed, had previously maintained an irre- 
proachable character. I think he died a con- 
vict in Walnut Street prison.” 

The appalling facts set forth in this pamphlet, 
no doubt had much effect in more fully arousing 
public attention to the evils of the system ; and 
prepared the way for its prohibition. In Penn- 
sylvania this was effected by the passage of an 
act early in 1833; and in Massachusetts, the 
same happy object was accomplished a few weeks 
later. Since that time State after State has 
adopted similar laws, until now the condemna- 
tion of the system is nearly or quite universal. 
Whether Louisiana has fallen into line with her 
sisters, I do not know. J. W. 

(To be continued.) 
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For ‘‘ THe Frrenp.” 


A New Creation, Before Salvation. 


It appears from the divinely inspired writings, 
that in the beginning, or in the creation of our 
wonderful world, all things, including man, the 
noblest work of God, were made good; as they 
sprang from God, the source and fountain of all 
good. And that they remained good while man 
walked in obedience to the Divine law. But 
the life and immortality which was designed for 
the enjoyment of man, had he stood the designed 
test, were lost by his disobedience. For he had 
lost his right to the tree of life, and became dead 
to good, but alive, by sad experience, to evil. 
For sin thus entered into the world and death 
by sin. So it was by disobedience that life and 
immortality were lost; and it is by obedience 
that they are again brought to light by the Gos- 
pel of Christ, who is a quickening Spirit, and is 
able to make us new creatures in Him, if we are 
obedient to his light. And if any man is in 
Christ, he is a new creature. The old sinful na- 
ture has passed away; and all things are of God. 
And if all is of God, there is no sin in the heart, 
for sin is not of God. All bitterness, and wrath, 
and anger, clamor, and evil-speaking, with all 
malice, will be put away. And the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, 
which are not of the Father, but of the world 
that lies in wickedness, will no longer have do- 
minion over us; but all will be overcome and 
slain by Him who came to destroy the works of 
the devil, and to make an end of sin, and to 
make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring 
in an everlasting righteousness into every indi- 
vidual soul. Not a transient or fitful righteous- 
ness that has no solid foundation, and which may 
be compared to a “ moving cloud, or as the early 
dew, which goeth away, as it has no sure founda- 
tion. 

Such as accept the stone, the tried stone, which 
is laid in Zion, (the Church) for us to build upon, 
will find it a sure foundation, that the storms of 
time cannot remove. And such as build upon 
it, in the new creation, will have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens, when eternity will be absorbed in 
one eternal now, and time to us will be no longer. 
But we must, by the grace of God, while here 
on earth, put off the old man, with the corrupt 
deeds, which belong to the old creation ; and put 
on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge 
after the image of Him who created him ; being 
born again, not of corruptible seed, as now in 
first birth; but of incorruptible seed, by the 


Word of God which liveth and abideth forever. 
This is the Word which by the Gospel, is in- 
wardly preached to every intelligent creature 
under heaven; and outwardly preached, also, 
by those who are called to it in the new creation, 
by the qualifying power of the Holy Spirit. 
And when it comes thus, in the ability that God 
giveth, it is the power of God that brings salva- 
tion to all who receive and obey it. For it 
comes from the new creation in man, and it 
tends to draw others to it. It bruises the ser- 
pent’s head, and helps to keep down evil. And 
the more the serpent’s head is bruised, and the 
beastly life subdued, the better chance the Di- 
vine life, or the immortal seed, has to grow. 

But there was enmity put between the two 
seeds of good and evil at the beginning, or when 
the evil seed first entered the heart of man. 
And the enmity will still exist until one or the 
other is overcome and destroyed. But the Spirit 
of the Lord will not always strive with man. 
Though if we are co-workers with the Spirit, and 
continue steadfast in the faith, and in the con- 
flict, until the victory is won, we shall again 
have right to the tree of life, and to that im- 
mortality which was lost in the fall. For we 
shall be created anew in Christ Jesus, unto good 
works, instead of evil; being born again, not of 
the corrupt birth which belongs to the old crea- 
tion; for the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus has set us free from that. But we will 
have temptations, and the infirmities of flesh 
and spirit to contend with. And though the 
spirit may at times be made willing, yet we see 
that the flesh is weak. It was so with our first 
parents while they were yet in purity, and it is 
so now. Eve had a fleshly propensity, or in- 


firmity, and through it was tempted. And when 


she saw the tree of forbidden fruit “was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, 
and to be desired to make one wise, she partook 
of it.” So lust, when it is conceived or embraced, 
brings forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, 
brings forth death. So they lost their Divine 
life, and brought death into the world, and all 
our woe; for the very ground they trod upon 
was cursed for man’s sake. Every fallen son 
and daughter of Adam, needs to have a new and 
spiritual creation formed within them. For as 
in Adam, all are spiritually dead, so in Christ, 
all will have to be made spiritually alive, and 
created anew in Him unto good works, before 
salvation is completed in them. So now, our 
greatest need is, to be more obedient to the teach- 
ings of the second Adam, who never fell; that 
the life and immortality which were lost by the 
transgression of the first Adam, may be again 
brought to view by the Gospel of Him who came 
to seek and to save that which was lost in the 
fall. And now it becomes our duty, in order to 
stand fast in Him, to deny ourselves, and to take 
up our daily cross and follow his leadings, and 
the teachings of his Spirit, that we may become 
steadfast, immovable, and finally as pillars in 
the temple of our God that shall go no more 
out: and even here, at times, while this side the 
grave, be made partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light. But this great and happy 
change will only be brought about by a willing 
co-operation on our part, with the strivings of 
the Holy Spirit within us and by faith in the 
effectual workings of Him who said, “ Behold, I 
make all things new.” The same power that 
created man outwardly, is able to re-create or 
regenerate him inwardly ; and to breathe in him 
the breath of Divine life, and make him again 
a living soul. David saw and felt the need of a 
new creation, when he prayed to God that He 


would create in him a clean heart, and renew g 
right spirit within him. D. H, 
Dustin, Inp., Third Month Ist, 1889. 
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For “‘ Tue Frienp,” 


Notes of a Visit to Italy. 


(Continued from page 291.) 

At Rome, among the many objects and places 
of interest, the tourist and stranger hardly knows 
where to begin. Months and years are needed 
to thoroughly explore this ancient city, with its 
numerous works of these men of centuries agone; 
but where the stay is confined to only a few days 
or weeks the visitor must be satisfied with a 
cursory visit to some of the most prominent 
places of interest, and be content with the super. 
ficial view and knowledge of Rome, that his 
limited stay will enable him to get. The ruins 
of old Rome, that this mighty people have left, 
some above, and some under ground, these we 
were anxious to see first; also the noble church 
buildings of the Italians under the Popes, who 
succeeded the Roman power under the Em- 
perors, as well as to inform ourselves of the 
present status of the Italians in Rome under 
their change of rulers from Pope to King 
Emanuel and his son Humbert. So with a 
good guide book published in Rome by S. Russell 
Forbes, we started with an English speaking 
guide and cab at two francs per hour, and 
sought the old Roman ruins first; the Coli- 
seum, Arches, Walls, Castles, Forums, Baths, 
Tombs, Roads, &c., taking the Coliseum first, 

This vast Amphitheatre of the ancient Ro- 
mans, erected in 72-80 by Vespasian with the 
labor of captive Jews after the fall of Jerusalem, 
157 feet high, and 1900 feet in circumference, 
of oblong shape, is now a noble wreck in ruins, 
It had eighty arches of entrance, and had eight 
stories of seats accommodating 87,000 spectators, 
and standing room for 13,000 more. For five 
hundred years it was the resort of the populace of 
both upper and lower classes, at the fétes and 
games given by the Roman Emperors, and 
devoted to the exhibition of wild beasts fighting 
together, and gladiators fighting with them and 
each other in deadly strife, and to the slaughter of 
the Christians by these beasts or men. Hundreds 
of beasts and men perished during these cruel 
and bloody displays; over 5000 beasts were 
exhibited at one of these fétes, which lasted for 
many days. The projections from the inside 
walls of these eight stories are still intact, but 
all the rich adornings are gone to enrich other 
and especially church buildings in Rome, (what 
was left after the Goths and Vandals had seized 
what they could carry off). These exhibitions 
of cruelty and sacrifice of life to amuse and 
gratify the low tastes of the people were viewed 
with rapturous plaudits of delight, amid the 
shouts of the masses, the groans and dying of 
hundreds of men and animals. While such 
scenes were witnessed at the Coliseum the people 
were being educated to undervalue life, and 
delight in blood and carnage; morals were 
being undermined, and the road to ruin accele- 
rated; loss of power was sure, and national life 
would not survive long. This once noble Coli- 
seum is now only the resort of peddlers for the 
sale of pictures, photographs, and fancy articles 
to tourists. Such was the fate of this magnificent 
and costly building. It was devoted to lawless, 
cruel and bloody purposes and uses; and it 
went down to neglect, decay and ruin, with the 
nation and people practising such inhuman 
pastimes, 

Several noble arches are to be seen in a pretty 
good state of preservation, each commemorative 
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of some great event or victory. Over the top 
of the archway in bas-relief carved figures 
represented the captives in procession on the 
return of the conquerors. On the arch of Titus 
js also shown the vessels of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem borne aloft along the procession, with a 
pretty plain mark of Jewish type on the face 
of the bearers; all however, bearing the marks 
of age. The arch of Constantine also stands 
out in bold relief with its bas-relief figures 
commemorative of his victories, as the first 
Christian Emperor. Arches of Septimus Seve- 
rus and Augustus, each one have their history, 
and are of interest to the tourist and stranger; 
also the arches that supported the Aqueduct, 
bringing the water some forty or more miles on 
elevated piers for the supply of the inhabitants 
of the city. These are seen in their upright 
position, stretching out many miles outside the 
walls. The remains of the old walls and gates 
with their solid arch gateway, are yet remaining 
in different directions within the old city limits, 
reminding one of the fortified cities and castles 
of the ancients. 

The tomb of Cecilia is on the Appian way, 
and the catacombs of the early Christians on 
this same road. The passage ways through 
these underground regions of the Christian dead, 
extend more than a score of miles, with tens of 
thousands of the bodies of the martyred and 
persecuted followers of the lowly Saviour “Jesus 
of Nazareth,” deposited on the niches on either 
side of the passage ways, (4000 bodies buried in 
one mound). The tombs of the Cxsars and of 
the nobility of Rome are on the line of this 
Appian way. These were visited, also the acres 
of ruins of the Bath of Caracalla, that would 
accommodate 1600 bathers at one time. These 
ruins are immense; the walls of great height and 
thickness, roofs and adornings all gone, only 
the bare walls left, and occasionally a piece of 
the mosaic floors to be seen in the passage ways. 
A young city might be built with the materials 
scattered over the 1840 by 1476 yards of space, 
nearly a mile square. 

We can only hint at the Forums; the one 
used by the people called the Roman Forum 
adjoins the Arch of Septimus Severus, and is of 
great extent, but now in total ruins with only a 
few columns and caps standing in isolated parts 
of the vast area that the buildings once occupied. 
Half columns and stumps of columns with their 
bases in scattered parts of the ruins only are 
left to tell the story of their ancient glory and 
beauty. It is hard to describe the total wreck 
and desolation as it appears to the visitor; most 
of the materials must have been carried off to 
erect and adorn other buildings in Christian 
times. A terrible contrast may be drawn 
between the Forum now in ruins and the Forum 
of a mighty, proud, warlike, and conquering 
people of eighteen centuries agone. The Tower 
of Adrian, now the Castle of St. Angelo, was 
erected A.D. 130, and up to 1871 used asa 
fortress and a prison to confine political and 
heretical prisoners under the absolute control of 
the Pope. Our visit here was under the direction 
of our intelligent guide. We were shown the 
dungeons where the inmates were confined, the 
Halls of Judgment where they were put on trial; 
condemnation usually followed. Instruments of 
torture where shown us, and all the paraphernalia 
of the Inquisition used there; also the private 
vault with two huge iron chests where the Pope’s 
treasure was deposited, and where the Books of 
Record of the doings of the Inquisition were 
kept. Both the treasure and the books have 
disappeared, the books not being able to stand 


the light of day under a free Italy; but the 
light of the great Judgment day will reveal 
them. A covered archway leads from the 
Vatican, the Pope's residence, directly into the 
Castle, showing it to have been under the entire 
direction and control of the man on the papal 
throne; and a reliable Italian priest informed 
me that the same abominable cruelties that were 
practised in the Inquisition during the middle 
ages, were continued in their worst forms in this 
Castle by the rulers in the Vatican up to the 
time that Victor Emanuel entered Rome in 
1871 and broke the Papal power, and liberated 
all the prisoners then in thedungeons. This Priest 
was then a member of the Pope’s household, 
and don’t hesitate now in free America to 
witness to the truth of this statement. It is now 
a barracks, and occupied by Italian soldiers. 
Our visit there was with a guide who knew the 
use and usages of this place; we were conducted 
by one of the King’s guards, with keys to unlock 
every separate apartment, and lock again when 
we were in. Our companion, a Congregational 
Minister from Worcester, Mass., became quite 
nervous when the guard continued to lock us in. 
However, we came out safe, because the tempo- 
ral power of the Pope was lost, (never to be 
found again), and King Humbert reigned in 
Rome and Italy. G. R. 
Fourth Month, Ist, 1889. 





For ‘‘ Tus Frienp.”’ 
A Precocious Babe. 


[The following remarkable instance of preco- 
city furnishes an additional proof of the well- 
established fact, that such premature develop- 
ment of intellect is sure to be followed by rapid 
decay. The only hope for life and usefulness 
in such cases lies in the cultivation of physical 
health and strength, and the careful avoidance 
of all effort to stimulate the brain, until the lapse 
of years has brought the different parts of the 
system into a better balanced condition —Ep. } 


On the 6th of Second Month, 1721, was born 
in the city of Lubeck, Germany, Christian H. 
Heineken, who was, perhaps, the most precocious 
infant of which the world has any record. He 
could talk at the age of ten months; and when a 
year old had read the Pentateuch, and became 
well versed in the history of Creation as given 
in the first five books of the Bible. At the 
age of 18 months he had read and was well 
acquainted with the Old Testament, and in 
another month understood well the contents of 
the New Testament. He soon went through 
Sacred History, then Ancient and Modern 
History ; so with universal Geography ; he was 
master of all these at the age of two-and-half 
years. And besides his native German, the 
Latin language and the French were his own 
before he was three years old. 

This wonderful acquisition of knowledge with 
his fine ability as a conversationalist enabled 
him to talk with much intelligence, and thus 
greatly entertain the many persons who came to 
see him. Theology and Church History occu- 
pied his attention in the early part of his fourth 
year. But now his health began to give way, 
and it became necessary for the little student 
to rest. 

The fame of the infantile prodigy reached 
other nations than its own; and the King of 
Denmark expressed a wish to have Christian 
visit him and lecture before his Court. Then the 
little boy said, “I will go to Copenhagen and 
make a present of my colored maps to the King, 


then I shall be all right again.” So in the 


Seventh Month, 1724, the learned infant of 
Lubeck, with two or three of his household, 
sailed across the Baltic Sea, nearly 200 miles 
to the capital of Denmark. They had rough 
sailing, and the little fellow was badly sea sick; 
but the mind rose above the “ills of the flesh,” 
and when the lurching of the ship destroyed 
food and drink, he would say in Latin, “No 
calamity comes alone.” And when the crew 
were discouraged he manned them to new 
efforts by repeating Scripture suitable to the 
occasion. On landing at Copenhagen he was 
so weak that it was necessary to occupy a quiet 
resting place for some time before visiting the 
Danish Court. 

The idea of meeting the potentate of Denmark 
caused the little savant, in the simplicity of 
child-nature, to hide its face in the bosom of 
its mother. He was still ailing, yet he nerved 
himself for the occasion, saying “ Remember in 
adversity to hope for better things.” On enter- 
ing the audience chamber with a spontaneous 
charm of childhood, he hastened to meet the 
advancing King. Then followed a display of 
little Christian’s powers of oratory in the de- 
livery of a long recondite lecture to the entire 
satisfaction of his stately audience. 

After a stay of nearly three months in Den- 
mark the party returned to Lubeck. a 
wind was again greatly in the way of fine sail- 
ing; and once more the little philosopher 
tendered encouraging council by saying, “ He 
only is truly wise who accommodates himself to 
all circumstances.” 

He resumed study soon after returning to his 
Lubeck home. But, early in his fifth year, the 
diminutive body became so weak and suffered so 
much pain that it could hardly be expected to 
survive much longer. Yet the patient spirit was 
not broken. In his younger days the boy was 
not known to laugh aloud; neither was he ever 
heard to cry over his miseries. 

During the last ten days or so of his life, 
little Christian was confined to his bed. But 
his brain appeared sound and active, and over- 
flowed with the accumulations of his studious 
life. He repeated texts from the Bible and 
other historic writings with entertaining profu- 
sion, much to the pleasure of those who watched 
and listened around his bed. And yet the 
instincts of childhood were not entirely gone. 
At times he would ask for a basin of water, 
and have some one to move tiny ships over it 
and ‘represent the sea voyages, islands and 
ports on his way to and from Copenhagen, 
which were still vivid in his mind. One day he 
asked for the skeleton which he had used in his 
anatomical studies, and rapidly named the bones 
of the human body. Then Christian calmly 
said, ‘‘ Death is common to every age.” And thus 
the soul took its fight for other habitation than 
the frail body of the little boy, where it had 
dwelt during four years, four months, and 
twenty-one days; the departure being on the 
27th of Sixth Month, 1725. 

W. Dawson. 

SPICELAND Inp., Third Month, 1889. 





The Wrong Excuse-—Two workingmen were 
talking about a comrade who had lately “ got 
into trouble,” as the saying is. 

“He oughtn’t to say he was led into it,” said 
one; “he dent himself to it.” 

The remark struck me as a thoughtful one. 
When a man, open-eyed, goes into dangerous 
places, associates with questionable characters, 
surely he lends himself to evil—he is not led 


into it.—WSelected. 
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For “Tue Frrenp.”’ 


A Visit to a Porcelain Factory. 


The interest awakened by inspecting the pro- 
cess of powdering Quartz in the flint mill at 
Conowingo, as described in the Geological ex- 
cursion into Maryland, led to a visit to one of the 
Porcelain Factories at Trenton, N. J. I noticed 
the care that was taken to exclude any of the 
Quartz colored with iron, from the material 
shipped to the potteries, and in consequence ad- 
dressed a note to a friend who was interested in 
one of them, inquiring as to the effect which the 
iron had on the ware they manufactured. The 
reply contained a kind invitation to inspect the 
operations for myself. 

Both Quartz and Alumina are infusible, by 
themselves, by any heat of our furnaces; but 
when finely powdered, mingled in the right pro- 
portions and intensely heated, they form a com- 
pound which is more easily melted than either 
of them separately. This is the theory of the 
manufacture of porcelain, and indeed of pottery 
in general, which may be regarded as a Silicate 
of Alumina. But in practice, other alkaline 
substances are added, in order to make a still 
more fusible compound, or are present in the 
material used, such as lime, potash, &c. Dumas 
gives as the ingredients of “hard porcelain,” 
silica, alumina, and potash. 

In the Trenton China Factories, Quartz (Silica), 
Feldspar, and Kaolin clay are the constituents 
of the ware. Each establishment has its own 
formula for mixing these ; the proportions prob- 
ably varying with the kind of ware designed to 
be produced—but these proportions are among 
the secrets of the trade which are jealously kept 
from the knowledge of rival manufacturers. 

On going into the apartments where the ma- 
terials are mixed, I saw large bins, each filled 
with a fine powder like flour or meal. One of 
these contained the Silica, such as I had seen the 
workmen preparing at the Conowingo Flint-mill. 
Another had Feldspar, reduced to a similar con- 
dition ; and a third contained Kaolin clay. 

The proper quantity taken from each of the 
three bins, is thoroughly mixed in a vat with 
water, till it forms a liquid of the consistence and 
nearly the color of cream, which flows through 
a shallow trough thickly set with strong mag- 
nets, whose office is to arrest every stray particle 
of iron which may have escaped the vigilance of 
former inspection. This mixture is called slip. 
Much of the water is filtered from it by pressure 
in layers of cloth, and the pottery paste thus pre- 
pared is stored away in large balls or rolls, to 
ripen for use. During this ageing, as it is termed, 
a kind of fermentation is said to take place, in 
which some gaseous matters are disengaged, and 
the mass improves both in color and texture. 
So important is this ageing process considered, 
that in China a store of clay is sometimes pre- 
pared 15 or 20 years in advance, and sometimes 
a potter will prepare sufficient porcelain clay for 
the use of his son during his lifetime! Our 
manufacturers think that a few months’ supply 
locks up as much capital as it is convenient to 
have in an unproductive shape. 

Feldspar contains the Potash which Dumas 
mentions as one of the constituents of Porcelain. 
In 100 lbs. of Feldspar, such as is obtained from 
the veins that are found in the Gneiss rocks of 
southeastern Pennsylvania, there are about 64 
lbs. of Silica, 20 of Alumina and 14 of Potash, 
with small amounts of other matters. Kaolin, 
or Porcelain Clay, is the result of the decompo- 
sition of Feldspar, and has lost the Potash. It 
is composed, when pure, of about 45 parts of 


Silica, 40 of Alumina, and 15 of water in 100. 
In both the Feldspar and the Kaolin, Silica is 
the predominant element, and as a portion of 
pure Silica is mixed with these in making the 
pottery paste, which is afterwards converted into 
the finished porcelain, it is evident that Silica is 
the main ingredient, and that it is rendered 
fusible by the Alumina and Potash. In other 
words, our china and porcelain may be regarded 
as made of Flint (Silica) to which enough of 
other matters have been added, to enable the 
workman to manage this otherwise intractable 
material. 

The manipulation of the pottery paste; and 
the marvellous skill of the trained workmen in 
shaping the plastic masses thrown down on the 
tables before them into cups, vases and dishes of 
many beautiful forms, are very interesting to the 
beholder; but as my visit was paid mainly on 
account of the connection of the manufacture 
with my geological investigations, I will not at- 
tempt to describe these in detail. After the arti- 
cles into which the moist clay has heen formed, 
are sufficiently hardened by drying to be safely 
handled, they are baked in a furnace, at a high 
degree of heat. This causes the Silica, Alumina 
and Potash, of which the plastic material was 
composed, to enter into chemical union with each 
other, producing as the result the china or por- 
celain. In this state, the product is termed bis- 
cuit, and is porous and without gloss. To give 
it the smooth glossy appearance which the fin- 
ished ware presents, each of the articles is dipped 
into a vessel containing oxide of lead, powdered 
Feldspar, or other articles suspended in a fluid. 
A portion of this mixture adheres to the surface 
and is absorbed into the pores of the dishes 
dipped into it; and when these are a second 
time exposed to the heat of the kiln, this adher- 
ing mixture melts into a glass, which entirely 
covers the surface and makes the glaze which 
we see on all finished ware. 
this glaze varies for different kinds of pottery, 
and that which is used in any one establishment 
is among the trade secrets, which is not willingly 
divulged. The principle which governs the glaz- 
ing process, is to find a mixture of materials 
which will firmly adhere to the bisewit, will melt 
into a gloss at a temperature so low as not to 
soften or injure the shape of the articles on 
which it is spread, and which will expand and 
contract equally with it in the changes of tem- 
perature to which the vessel is likely to be ex- 
posed. Where this last point is not secured, the 
glaze will in time become marked with a series 
of cracks, which is technically termed, “ crazed.” 

Occasionally, on a finished cup or plate, a 
small brown spot may be seen, caused by a par- 
ticle of iron which had remained in the original 
materials, and which thus shows its unwelcome 
presence. It is a larger amount of the same 
metal in the clay around Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, &c., which gives the red color to the bricks 
made from it. 

The statement made above, that the Kaolin 
Clay is produced by the decomposition of Feld- 
spar, and the subsequent removal from it of the 
potash which Feldspar contains, calls attention 
to the important subject of the decay of rocks. 
This has gone on to a great extent, and indeed 
was a necessary preliminary to the full develop- 
ment of vegetable and animal life on the earth’s 
surface. For it is evident that where the land 
is covered with hard crystalline rocks, there is 
neither support nor nourishment for many forms 
of plants—and without plants, most of our ani- 
mals could not exist. But the action of air and 
water and other agencies, has effected great 


The composition of 


changes; so that a covering of earth, often man 
feet in thickness, has been formed by the soften. 
ing and decay of the former rocks. This process, 
it is probable, went on more rapidly in former 
ages than it has done since man appeared on the 
earth, because in those primitive times, it is su 
posed that the greater warmth of the earth’s 
surface, and the more abundant existence of free 
acid and alkaline material in the waters, favored 
such chemical changes as attended the breakin 
down of the rocks and the combining of their 
elements into new compounds. 

T. Sterry Hunt, in his geological essays, sa 
that in the Blue Ridge, in North Carolina, he 
has observed places where this decay had ex- 
tended through a thickness of former rock, of 
from 50 to 100 feet. 

The Feldspar is the most easily decomposed 
of the three ingredients of Gneiss and Granite— 
Quartz, Feldspar and Mica—and from it is 
mainly derived the Alumina which gives its 
peculiar characteristic to clay—that of mixing 
with water and forming a mud or tenacious 
mortar. Near Amboy in New Jersey, the dis- 
integrated Gneiss has been sorted by the action 
of water, and the materials deposited in separate 
beds of Clay, Sand (Silica) and Mica. 

It is from the Feldspar then, that the Kaolin 
clay is derived. That which I saw at the Trenton 
China Factory came from several points in the 
Gneiss formation of south-eastern Pennsylvania 
and adjacent places. I also saw there a beauti- 
fully white imported clay, known in the trade 
as China, which I suppose came from Cornwall, 
England ; for that country produces an unusu- 
ally pure article of the kind, which has been 
formed by the decomposition of a fine white 
Granite which abounds there. This is often 
found “ disintegrated to an extraordinary depth, 
and the rock altered to a substance resembiin 
soft mortar. By washing, this finely divid 
matter is separated from the Quartz and Mica, 
and the milk-like liquid being collected in tanks 
and suffered to stand, deposits the suspended 
clay.” J. W. 


Losing and Forgetting.—A sucecssfal business 
man said there were two things he learned when 
he was eighteen, which were ever afterward of 
much use to him, namely :—‘ Never to lose any- 


thing, and never to forget anything.” The old 
lawyer sent him with an important paper, with 
certain instructions what to do with it. 

“But,” inquired the young man, “ suppose I 
lose it, what shall I do then?” 

“You must not lose it.” 

“T don’t mean to,” said the young man, “ but 
suppose I should happen to?” 

“But I say you must not happen to; I shall 
make no provision for such an occurrence ; you 
must not lose it!” 

This put a new train of thought in the young 
man’s mind, and he found that if he was deter- 
mined to do any thing, he could do it. He 
made such a provision against every contingenc 
that he never lost any thing. He found this 
equally true about forgetting. Ifa certain mat- 
ter of importance was to be remembered, he 
pinned it down in his mind, fastened it there and 
made it stay. He used to say, “When a man 
tells me he forgot to do something, I tell him he 
might as well say, ‘I do not think enough of my 
business to take the trouble to think of it again.” 

“T once had a young man in my employ,” 
said another gentleman, “Who deemed it suffi- 
cient excuse for neglecting any important task 
to say, ‘I forgot. I told him that would not 
answer. If he was sufficiently interested, he 
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there seems to have been a mistake, and is one 
of those rare instances in which Friends made 
an error in judgment in such matters. It was 
then supposed that the city would expand from 
the Centre toward both rivers, but it was soon 
found that the commerce of the Delaware en- 
grossed all. 

Watson says, “This house was so far in the 
wild forest, that a Friend by the name of Morris 
stated that when they used to go out to Center 
Square meeting she had often seen deer and 
wild turkeys cross their path. At that time 
they had a resting-seat under a fine shade, at 
the corner of High and Sixth Streets, then so 
far out of town that they called it the half-way 
rest.” 

Eighth Month 28th, 1687. “Ordered by this 
meeting that Samuel Carpenter and Robert 
Turner do make inquiry if there be anything to 
be found by the surveyor or any other means, to 
have a title to be made to the ground belonging 
to the Center meeting-house, and if there can 
be no good title made at present, then for the 
same persons to write to England to Governour 
Penn in the behalf of this meeting, for a con- 
firmation, in order to a patent for the same. 

The committee reported the next month, that 
“at present they can give no satisfactory ac- 
count as to Title.” 

JosEPpH W. Lippincott. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Electricity and Plant Life-—In experimenting 
on the influence of electricity on plant life, 
Professor Woollney, of Munich, took patches of 
ground 12 or 13 feet square and separated by 
boards penetrating the earth to the depth of a 
foot. To these he applied different forms of 
electrical apparatus, so as to produce currents 
of electricity through them. Peas, potatoes, 
carrots, &c., were planted on these patches, and 
on others where there were no electrical ap- 
pliances. The electricity either had no in- 
fluence on the growth of the plauts, or an un- 
favorable one. 

Dosing Trees with Sulphur, &e.—Professor C. 
V. Riley, U. S. Entomologist, pronounces as 
fallacious the popular idea that insects may be 
prevented from attacking the leaves or fruit of 
trees by boring a hole in their trunks and in- 
troducing a roll of sulphur. A belief in the 
efficacy of such remedies, he says, “is founded 
on the supposition that the poison passes with 
the sap into general circulation, and with it 
into the foliage, and is destructive to leaf-feed- 
ing insects. It is an entirely unfounded idea, 
and is based upon ignorance of the fact that 
the substance remains intact, and is not taken 
up in the circulation. Instances where it has 
seemed to succeed have been recorded, and in 
such cases its apparent efficacy was due to a 
coincident disappearance of the insect from 
some other cause. Sulphur which I plugged 
np in such holes many years ago was found to 
be perfectly unchanged after many months. 
All such remedies may be stamped as non- 
sense.” 

Migratory Quail—tThe island of Anacapri, 
in the Mediterranean, has long been famous for 
the number of quail caught there during the 
migrating season. The islanders fasten to high 
poles great numbers of nets 25 or 30 feet high, 
with a kind of sack or bag attached. The 
wearied quail, flying over the sea, strike against 
these nets, fall into the sacks and are caught 
before they can extricate themselves. The 
time of passage is about fifteen days, and a 


correspondent of Forest and Stream says the 
greatest catch in one day was 12,000, and for 
the season 150,000. 


Softening Water.—The water in limestone 
districts is often hard, owing to the salts of lime 
dissolved in it. It may be rendered fit for 
washing purposes by adding the right propor- 
tion of caustic soda. When it is attempted to 
wash a garment in it without this precaution, 
the lime combines with the soap that is used, 
forming an insoluble lime soap, which is a 
greasy, sticky compound, hard to be removed. 


Voleano Fish.—In the year 1803, Von Hum- 
boldt was fortunate enough to witness an erup- 
tion of Cotopaxi, a well-known peak in the 
northern Andes, during which a large number 
of fish were ejected. The inquiries immediately 
instituted and the investigations of more recent 
travellers have brought to light the astounding 
fact, that from time to time, though at irregular 
periods, fishes are cast up from the interior of 
the mountain during volcanic eruptions. The 


-phenomenon is not confined to Cotopaxi, but 


has been observed also in other centres of vol- 
canic action in the same range. From the 
craters of these volcanoes, or from fissures in 
their sides, fish are vomited to a height of some 
16,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
about half that height above the surrounding 
plains. The animals all belong to the same 
species, the Argas Cyclopum. Nor is it a mere 
chance fish or two that find their way to the 
outer world through this strange opening. They 
are ejected in such countless shoals, that on 
more than one occasion, the fetid exhalations 
proceeding from their putrid bodies have spread 
disease and’ death over the neighboring regions. 
This fish is known to exist in some lakes on the 
sides of these mountains.—Sceientifie American. 


Animal Instincts—I have seen the common 
dog-fish, Spinax Acanthias, hovering in packs 
in the Moray Frith, some one or two fathoms 
away from the side of the herring boat, from 
which, when the fishermen were engaged in 
hauling their nets, 1 have watched them and 
have admired the caution, which, with all their 
ferocity of disposition, they rarely failed to 
manifest,—how they kept aloof from the net, 
even more warily than the cetacea themselves, 
—though both dog-fish and cetacea are occa- 
sionally entangled; and how, when a few her- 
rings were shaken loose from the meshes, they 
at once darted upon them, exhibiting for a 
moment, through the green depths, the pale 
gleam of their abdomen, as they turned upon 
their sides to seize the desired morsels, — a 
motion rendered necessary by the position of 
the mouth in this family; and how next, their 
object accomplished, they fell back into their 
old position and waited on as before. And I 
have been assured by intelligent fisherman, that 
at the deep-sea white-fishing, in which baited 
hooks—not nets—are employed, the degree of 
shrewd caution exercised by these creatures 
seems more extraordinary still. The hatred 
which the fisher bears to them arises not more 
from the actual amount of the mischief they do 
to him, than from the circumstance that in 
most cases they persist in doing it with com- 
plete impunity to themselves. I have seen, 
said an observant Cromarty fisherman to the 
writer of these chapters, a pack of dog-fish 
watching beside our boat, as we were hauling 
our lines, and severing the hooked fish, as they 
passed them at a bite, just a little above the 
vent, so that they themselves escaped the swal- 
lowed hook ; and I have frequently lost, in this 


way, no inconsiderable portion of a fishing. | 
have observed, however, he continued, that 
when a fresh pack of hungry dog-fish came y 

and joined the pack that had been robbing us 
so coolly, and at their leisure, a sudden rash. 
ness would seize the whole, the united packs 
would become a mere heedless mob, and, rush. 
ing forward, they would swallow our fish entire, 
and be caught themselves by the score and the 
hundred. We may see something very similar 
to this taking place among even the shrewder 
mammalia. When pug refuses to take his food 
his mistress straightway calls upon the cat, and 
quickened by the dread of the coming rival, he 
gobbles up his rations at once.—Hugh Miller, 


Items. 


Germantown Free Library.—The annual report of 
this valuable institution shows that during the past 
year 543 volumes were added to the stock of books 
making the whole number 14,282. During the year 
11,353 volumes were loaned ; and there were 22,085 
visitors. 


Louisiana Outrages on Negroes.—The New Orleans 
Times-Democrat says, that outside of the parish of 
Iberia, where the whipping and murder of negroes 
had been practised, there are only nine of the 
country newspapers of Louisiana which justify 
those lawless outrages, while 23 have come out 
squarely for the suppression of such crimes. 


Inter-collegiate Athletics.—At a recent meeting of 
the alumni of Princeton College, Dr. Cochran, 
President of the Brooklyn “ Polytechnic” set forth 
his views upon the subject of inter-collegiate athle 
tics as now conducted by the students. He repro- 
bated the entire custom and enlarged upon the 
reasons with such clearness and force as to carry 
the conviction of every one present, so we infer by 
the decided way in which approbation was expres 
ed. The Doctor attacked the system because it 
actually hinders the physical development of the 
majority (who are mere spectators), because it injures 
the health of the contestants, frightfully tending to 
bodily hurts, to serious accidents and to early death, 
because it compromises the reputation of colleges 
which cease to be quoted for their reputation in 
producing scholars, but for their champion ball 
players and oarsmen—and worst of all because of 
the injury to character—lowering the moral tone 
which is the inevitable accompaniment of such 
contests—betting, drinking and bodily violence, #9 
that a noted pugilist claims, with reason, that fewer 
deaths and less demoralization are produced by 
the prize ring than by inter-collegiate athletics.— 
The Presbyterian. 


Letter of Joseph J. Neave-—Joseph J. Neave, who 
has recently returned from a visit to Great Britain, 
to his home at Australia has written a letter to the 
British Friend, from which the following passages 
are taken:—“In returning to Australia it seems 
with me to express the exercise and longing of my 
soul for my dear friends in England and Ireland, 
specially for those who have been called to the 
Lord to the work of the ministry, on whose heads 
the anointing oil has been poured, that they be 
careful and watchful not to meddle much in politi 
in their present mixed and unsatisfactory conditiot. 
I was sensible that some whom I love and esteem 
highly had injured their service for the Lord ia 
certain quarters by this thing, and I thought I wa 
sensible that the brightness of former days wa 
somewhat departed, and the ‘single eye’ to the 
Lord’s glory dimmed thereby. I think I see that 
shortly there will be a great strife among the ‘ pot 
sherds of the earth,’ and that many will be broke. 
I think I see the ground on which many are stant 
ing swept from under them. I see an underlying 
power and principle that will ultimately vie 
that they only who are on the Rock can under 
stand, and these at present but dimly, ronan 
this thing; and that every ‘refuge of lies’ will fail, 
and every ‘cage of unclean birds’ be removed from 
the land. 

“Dear friends, keep very near the Source of yout 
Strength, the Giver of Wisdom, the only Guide and 
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Teacher of his people. In his keeping we are safe, 
and only there. He is the King of Salem, the Prince 
of Peace, and until He rule the people, and is owned 
gs King, there can be no rest nor satisfaction. But 
when He is owned as Lord and King, the yoke of 
the oppressor will be broken, prison doors will be 
opened, and the drink shops closed: ‘a man will 
be more precious than fine gold,’ and will be no 
longer the slave or toy of wicked and designing 
men, some of whom, for private ends, are deluding 
and destroying the peoples for whom Christ died. 
May ‘Friends’ everywhere stand in his name and 

wer, for peace, for truth, for righteousness, for 
judgment, and for mercy; and not strike hands 
with the man of impure heart and lips; for his 
cause, however, apparently just, must fail, and the 
Lord neither honoreth him, nor is honored by 
him.” 

A Naval Panic in England—The Peace Society 
of England have issued an address to their country- 
men against a demand for large additions to the 
navy of England, involving an immense outlay of 
money. In this they state that about $1,000,000,000 
have been spent on the navy in the last twenty 
years, and that the expenditure has been constantly 
increasing during that period. 

They call attention to the fact that naval ex- 
penditure, hastily incurred because of a naval 
«are, has invariably led to a mere waste of the 
public money; and sum up much sound truth in 
the following short paragraph :— 

“All the best material interests of peoples and 
of States, all the doctrines of morality, all the 
precepts of religion, point to peace. All that is 
destructive to the well-being of mankind urges 
continued preparations for war.” 

We would that a conviction of the importance of 
these truths could be so fastened on the hearts of 
the American people, as to stop the expenditure of 
money on fortifications and ships of war, which is 
now being so lavishly made; and which we believe 
to be worse than useless—calculated to produce the 
very evils it is designed to guard against. 
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FOURTH MONTH 20, 1889. 


EEE 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
convened on Seventh-day, Fourth Month 13th. 
The principal business that claimed attention was 
the consideration of a concern of Samuel Morris 
(which had previously received the sanction of 
his Monthly and Quarterly Meetings) to attend 
the approaching Yearly Meetings of London and 
Dublin ; to perform such services within their 
limits as way might open for; and to visit the 
few meetings of Friends in France, Germany, 
Denmark and Norway. 

Some hesitation was felt at first, lest the liber- 
ating of this dear Friend for that service might 
inany measure conflict with the position assumed 
by Philadelphia Yearly Mecting, which years ago 
had suspended correspondence with the meetings 
in question ; or might lead any to suppose that 
Friends here were at all disposed to withdraw 
from the faithful upholding of the principles of 

uakerism for which they had so long contended. 
But this hesitation seemed to be very much re- 
moved by the statement, that the minutes granted 
by the inferior meetings were not directed to any 
organized body, but simply to Friends and others, 
"here he might go in the course of his travels. 

here followed a full expression of unity with 
the concern ; and the Friend was set at liberty 
perform the service. 

We believe the last man Friend who paid a 
religious visit to Great Britain from Philadel- 
Phia Yearly Meeting was Christopher Healy, 
who went over to England in 1831. Since that 
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time Sarah Emlen in 1844, and Hannah Rhoads 
in 1850, paid similar visits. 

The Yearly Meeting itself met at the usual 
hour on Second-day morning, the 15th. 

After the opening business was disposed of, a 
report was read from the committee appointed a 
year ago to visit subordinate meetings, &c., stat- 
ing that they had visited all the meetings of the 
Yearly Meeting, some of them several times, had 
visited the families in some neighborhoods, and 
had held a considerable number of meetings 
among those not members of our Society—many 
of which had been favored opportunities. 

The report was felt to be an encouraging one. 

A proposition was embraced in it to hold a 
meeting at 3 o’clock the next afternoon, for the 
ministers, elders and overseers of all the meetings 
of the Yearly Meeting, and for the committees 
appointed by the different Quarterly Meetings 
to co-operate with the Yearly Meeting’s com- 
mittee. 

This proposal was united with, and the meet- 
ing directed to be held. 

The further consideration of the report was 
referred to another sitting. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings con- 
tained less matter of general interest than in 
some preceding years. 

Its committee to watch legislative proceed- 
ings, in the Seventh Month of last year, had de- 
livered an address to President Cleveland en- 
couraging him in general terms to exercise for- 
bearance and consideration towards the Indians, 
in the use of the large discretionary power with 
which he was entrusted by the laws of the United 
States. This effort to strengthen his hands in 
the promotion of justice and equity appeared to 
be kindly received. 

A proposition introduced into the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania to legalize betting on horse- 
races, had claimed care; and a committee had 
been instructed to watch the course of legislation 
on this subject, and to use such efforts as might 
seem needful to prevent the bill becoming a law. 

Out of the funds in the hands of the Trustees 
of the Charleston Estate, $500 had been appro- 
priated to aid Friends of Holly Springs Monthly 
Meeting, N.C., in building a meeting-house ; 
$175 to Spring Monthly Meeting, N. C.; and 
$400 to Ashton Monthly Meeting, Maryland. 

The Report of the Book Committee showed a 
distribution during the past year of 2483 volumes, 
and 3050 pamphlets, being an increase of about 
400 volumes and 600 pamphlets over that of the 
preceding year. It contained a recommenda- 
tion that our members should make themselves 
familiarly acquainted with the lively narratives 
of the religious experiences of Friends of early 
and of later days. Many can feelingly bear wit- 
ness to the deep interest which such records have 
awakened in their own minds; and to their ten- 
dering and instructive effect. 

The Report of the Trustees of the legacy of 
Charles S. Willitts, stated that they have issued 
a monthly edition of 6000 copies of The Africans’ 
Friend, which has been distributed among the 
colored people of the Southern United States, 
and of Liberia in Africa. It appears to be much 
appreciated by those who receive it. The Trus- 
tees had had some difficulty in finding suitable 
channels for distribution of the copies sent to 
Africa ; while the demand in the South was be- 
yond their ability to supply. 

The Committee on Property suggested that 
the Yearly Meeting authorize the appropriation 
of the interest of the money received from the 
sale of the meeting-house at Shrewsbury, N. J., 
to the repair and maintenance of meeting-houses 
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in other parts of Burlington Quarterly Meeting, 
to which Shrewsbury Meeting belonged when it 
was laid down. 

A lively Memorial for our deceased friend 
Henry Wood, a minister, prepared by Chester- 
field Monthly Meeting, had been approved and 
directed to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting. 

The proceedings of the Meeting for Sufferings 
appeared to be satisfactory to the Yearly Meet- 
ing; and it approved of the proposed use of the 
Shrewsbury Fund. 


We hope to present the remainder of the pro- 
ceedings in our next issue. 


The Friends’ Review of last week, contains a 
reference to an Editorial article which appeared 
in THE Frrenp of Third Mo. 23rd, calling the 
attention of Friends to the fact that the indul- 
gence in music in the families of its members 
was contrary to the advices and discipline of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

The Review says, “ We make no plea for in- 
strumental music among Friends;” but it ex- 
presses “regret” that the article referred to 
should have been published so “ near to the time 
of the annual assembling” of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. We infer from this that the Editor of the 
Review must have supposed that it was written 
with the purpose of in some way affecting the 
action of that meeting on thissubject. We hope 
it will be relieving to him to be informed, that 
the article was written without reference to the 
assembling of the Yearly Meeting; and was the 
expression of a deeply-felt concern lest a neglect 
of the discipline on this subject should open the 
way for further departures from our testimonies, 
and for the spread of an increased degree of 
worldliness within our borders. 

The Review further says: “We especially 
lament that such a theme should be brought 
out for discussion, at a time when, under the re- 
cent assiduous labors of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee, there has been a renewal of that 
work which is most appropriate for the church : 
the evangelization of the community around it.” 
In reference to this remark, we may say, that 
the fact that such efforts had been used to spread 
a knowledge of the principles of the Gospel 
among others, and to persuade them to walk in 
the light of the Spirit of Christ, was felt to be an 
additional reason, for inciting our own members 
to faithfulness. For if any had been seriously 
affected in the public meetings that had been, 
held, and were drawn to come amongst us, it 
would be a pity for such to be stumbled and dis- 
couraged by seeing that our own members were 
not living up to their profession. 


We have received from Laidlaw Bros. & Co., 
139 W. 41st Street, N. Y., a copy of The 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in German, French and 
English, in parallel columns. Historical notes 
have been added, and blank pages introduced 
for the insertion of appropriate clippings and 
for references. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Stares.—The steamer Danmark, of the 
Thingvella line, with 722 souls on board, left Chris- 
tiansand on the 26th of last month. On the 8th in- 
stant she was sighted by the City of Chester, having 
the appearance of having been abandoned. No tidings 
having been received respecting her passengers and 
crew up to the 16th, it is feared that all have perished. 

A severe storm passed over Baltimore on the 6th 
instant, and on the 7th swept along Chesapeake Bay. 
Over a dozen seamen lost their lives, and thirty or 
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forty vessels, some small and others large, were 
wrecked. 

The lightness of the snow and rain in Upper Michi- 
gan last winter has resulted in an unprecedented 
drought in the lumber woods of that region. Over 
one billion of logs, banked up and ready for the mills 
below, cannot be floated because there is not enough 
water in the streams. Heavy and continued rains will 
be needed to release the winter’s cut. 

Enormous strikes of gas are reported at Findlay and 


fair to choice, $5.25 a $5.75; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 
a $4.75; do., straight, $5.00 a $5.75; do., patent, $5.80 
a $6.25. Rye flour moved slowly at $2.85 a $3.00 per 
barrel. 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 91 a 92 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 41} a 42 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 33 a 334 cts. 
Beef cattle-—Extra, 4} a 4} cts.; good, 4 a 4} cts.; 
medium, 3} a 3} cts.; common, 3 a 3} ets. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou.—The Summer 
Short Term, will open on Third-day, the 23rq of 
Fourth Month. 


Conveyances will be at Westtown Station, on the 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad on that da 
to meet the trains that leave the Broad Street Station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at Broad and 
Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, at 7.25, 8.53 A. M., and 2.47 
4.55 and 5.51 P. M. , 


I Sheep.—Extra wool, 6 a 6} cts.; good, do., 5} a 53 The Unies Teale Comme wilheadkdiak - 
, Tiffin, Ohio. Two wells were drilled at Findlay last | cts.; medium, do., 5 a 5} cts.; common, do., 4 a 44 t aie tn ten: te ‘lt ag: f Phil Or SBBage 
week, one of which is said to have a daily capacity of | cts.; extra clipped, 4} a 5 cts.; good, do., 4} a 4} cts. ; id bd P TVef —— e Nar ake On 1 adel phia, if Vv 
30,000,000, and another of 20,000,000 feet. At Tiffin | medium do., 3} a 4 cts.; common, do., 3 a 3} cts. So > E % : ee “of B - vd . d eee St., at the ses 
the pressure of an old well increased suddenly blowing Lambs.—Wool lambs were scarce at 4 a 7} cts., aoe _ ogg 7 b —— at the —_ 
out the easings of the well, and bursting pipes in a fac- | while spring lambs were wanted at $3 a $7 per head. Moke St. Fe ' alii ail he tp ill ‘a - Or at 
tory which used the gas. This well has an estimated Hogs.—Western, 7 a 7% cts. ; State, 6} a 6} cts. th . alk St Se — f the ‘pen vl : ~ "Rai It at 
capacity of 28,000,000 feet per day. Milch cows were dull at $25 a $50. wel — “9 ‘ “ on : e peer ae Railroad 
Fifty thousand grape cuttings have been planted on Foreran.—The House of Commons, by a vote of 200 th Sa Z ha as wt Hae » pee te ’ _ e paid, on 
a desert section on the Pacific Coast, that is to be | to 79, rejected Clarke’s Scottish Home Rule motion. either when the order is given, or when the tram & . 


called for. For the same charge they will collect bag. 

gage from any of the other railroad depots, if the rail. 

road checks held for such baggage are left at one of N 
the offices of the Transfer Company above designated, 

In all cases it must be stated that the baggage is to go 

to Westtown Boarding School, Westtown Station, on A 
the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 


ren eer meen a 


irrigated by the Invo Canal. 

A prospector who crossed Seventeen-mile Desert, in 
Nevada, reports to the Virginia Chronicle that hot 
springs have lately developed about 10 miles west of 
Kagtown. One of the springs is very active, throwing 
a column of boiling water nearly eight inches in di- 
ameter to a height of about 30 feet. 

A syndicate of capitalists from New York, New Or- 
leans, Memphis and Atlanta, have consummated the 
purchase of 63,000 acres of land in Sequachee Valley, 
adjoining South Pittsburg, Tennessee. The price paid 
for the property, which contains coal, iron and timber, 
was $540,000. It is to be developed on a great scale. 

Chinamen in New Haven have organized to blot 
out the opium joints kept by their countrymen in that 
city. 

The Michigan House of Representatives on the 11th 


Gladstone opposed the motion in an animated speech, 
in which he said that the question was not ripe, and 
would obstruct more pressing measures. He did not 
doubt, however, that when Scotland unanimously de- 
manded Home Rule, Parliament would accede to her 
desires. 

The St. James Gazette announces that Wm. Henry 
Smith, first Lord of the Treasury, is about to be raised 
to the Peerage, and that he will accordingly resign the 
Government leadership in the House of Commons and 
take his seat in the House of Lords. 

On the 12th instant, Sir Charles Russell concluded 
his speech in defence of the Parnellites. Justice 
Hannen passed a note to him, in which he said: “I 
congratulate you. Your speech was a great one and 
worthy of a great occasion.” It was the conclusion of 
his hearers that he never made a better speech. On 





Diep, in Philadelphia, Second Month 15th, 1889, 
Hannah B., wife of Samuel Betts, aged 63 years and 
8 months, a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Bucks Co., Pa., after a lingering illness of —_— 
great suffering of three years, which she was enabled - 
through Divine Grace to endure with much Christian 
patience and resignation. We trust through Infinite His 
love and mercy she has been permitted to enter the 
mansions of peace and rest. 





instant, passed the Jackson Cigarette bills which pro- its conclusion the Court adjourned until Fourth Month , suddenly, on the 3rd of Third Month, 1889, - T 
hibits the manufacture, sale, keeping for sale or | 30th. \ ‘ ‘ ; MarGARET Stroup, a beloved elder and overseer of in J 
giving a ay — nent ee cen: Suge eam em = ae - ne Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear out 
composed in whole or in part of tobacco or any sub- | Unionists, has been elected to succeed his father, the | Friend, early in life submitted to the Divine admoni- tion 
stance in the form of the cigarette containing narcotic | late John Bright, as representative of the Central | tions of her Heavenly Father, and, by giving earnest 
elements, or any rice paper or any paper designed for Division of Birmingham in_ Parliament. Bright re- | heed thereto, was enabled to become a bright example Pri 
cigarette wrappers. ; ceived 5610 votes, against 2560 votes for William C. | of Christian patience, cheerfulness and resignation, 
The Illinois House of Representatives has adopted | Beale, the Gladstonian nominee. both in her family, and in the Society of which she well 
a resolution providing for the submission of a Prohibi- | Sydney, N.S. W., Fourth Month 10th.—The com- | was 4 useful and active member throughout her life unr 
tion amendment to the Constitution to the people. mittee appointed to investigate the discovery of Pasteur | while they deeply feel their great loss in this sedial al 
Archbishop Ryan has written a letter which he | for the extermination of the rabbits, have made a re- bereavement, her relatives and friends are comforted ani 
hopes will be accepted as a general answer to the | port of the result of their inquiries. They state that | with the assurance that, through adorable mercy, het Wi 
various inquiries that have been made relative to his | upon experiment they found that rabbits which had purified spirit has entered into everlasting rest. 
views on prohibition, In this he says, ‘‘as we have | been inoculated with the virus of chicken cholera, or the 9th of Third Mo. 1889 bth sdeae fort 
strong restrictive laws and can enact still stricter ones, | which ate food which had been infected with the Py ee, on - "ieee E pha ion, Phila Exreaeen elai 
he is unable to see the need of a Constitutional amend- | virus, died, but that the disease was not communicated | Of 2€F Mother, Mary &. Sranson, eT h 
subj : Paale mislas . B., wife of Dr. Wm. C. Stokes, 2 member of Woodbury the 
ment on the subject. In any case, he feels that more | by one rabbit to another. Pr tive and Meathis Mestinn of Padsedia, It ; 
legislation can but regulate overt acts, the external When the French Senate met on the 12th instant, | ° on ae ee eiacenieeanamaneineel she eal me 
manifestation of the evil. The true remedy must be | the President read the decree constituting that body a | “8° pee ae y ; our 
f : 2 ae os eee ace . . ’ Bs engaged in labors of love for the benefit of suffering 
ound in appeal to the individual conscience, as in our | tribunal for the trial of General Boulanger, Count ee iatoa® es par 
‘ : eee ake 5 we . > “taawee* . humanity. Her cheerful Christian spirit endeared her 
Catholic temperance societies, which are also religious | Dillon and M. Rochefort. A motion from the Right a ; ; : n 
Sst wD ” . © eas eas to a large circle of relatives and friends. She bore her ga 
organizations. declaring that there was no ground for a judicial in- loner Gand caliiainae Uhhies th aiien annie ( 
In the freight yards at Kansas City, Missouri, are | quiry into the conduct of Boulanger was rejected by a ti S al oe Santis nee a Str sce the blessaltil J 
about thirty trains loaded with stores for the Oklahoma | vote of 209 to 56. The Senate then resolved, by a vote | © aoe “4 that He whom che delisted to hema an 
country. ‘There are houses in sections, ready to be bolted | of 210 to 55, to proceed immediately with his trial. com - waleen far beteee tn - forever with Ma mo! 
together, and entered for habitation sixty minutes after | Seventeen members of the Boulangist party will be Let ry — ; bel: 
their delivery. There are completed stocks of every | indicted by the Senate Court. They will deny the | “°°: 2 / a act’ 
conceivable sort of merchandise, and with each car | jurisdiction of the Senate to try them. ——,, at her home at Sunrise, La Salle Co., Illinois, strc 
load of stock is packed away the building required to] The Belgian Government has informally warned | on the 20th of Third Mo. 1889, Hannan STEVENSOS, ' 
harbor it. In this manner drug stores, dry-goods stores, | General Boulanger to abstain from political agitation, widow of John Stevenson, in the 87th year of her age & | 
boot and shoe stores, saloons and groceries have been | which the Government will not tolerate. The General | They were members of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, fou 
provided. It is believed that the opening of the coun- | has been informed that if he complies with the wishes | New Jersey, and removed to Illinois in 1863. She died la 
try will be marked by much violence. Troops will be | of the Government in this respect, he will not be ex- | of old age, and retained her faculties to the last. Soc 
sent there to do police duty. pelled from Belgium. en ——,, on the 26th of Third Month, 1889, at Pasadena, bei 
Hii Deaths in this city last week numbered 421—214] The Temps says that the Government is disposed to | California, Mary T. Frame, daughter and only child the 
Hii males and 207 females—an increase of 49 over the pre- | agree to Germany’s proposal for an international con- | of Thompson Frame, aged 21 years and 4 months,s b 
| vious week, and 26 over the corresponding period of | ference on the slavery question. . member of Kennett Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa y 
Hi)! last year; of these 56 died of consumption ; 38 of pneu- France and China have agreed to connect the China | The interment occurred at Pasadena on the 29th. She mi 
ay, monia; 31 of diseases of the heart ; 23 of of old age; | and Tonquin telegraph lines, and thus establish com- | was attacked with hemorrhage of the lungs in Seventh me 
Ht 19 of convulsions ; 17 of marasmus ; 14 of inanition ; 13 | munication between Saigon and Pekin. ; Month last, from which she partially recovered, but 
A of inflammation of the brain; 13 of apoplexy; 13 of A new Cabinet at Bucharest, is announced, with | remained in delicate and gradually declining health. de 
} debility; 11 of croup; 11 of Bright’s disease; 11 of | Catargi President of the Council and Minister of the | In the early stages of her illness she was anxious 
ii typhoid fever, and 10 of inflammation of the stomach | Interior. It is believed the Cabinet will adopt the | hopeful of recovery, but as the end approached she unt 
it and bowels. anti-Austrian policy, became fully resigned, and said that the will of-het ha 
I Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 108}; 4’s, 129}; currency Heavenly Father was her will. The afternoon before the 
i 6’s, 120 a 131. her death she said to her sorrowing relatives: “ Do not b 
i Cotton advanced ic. per pound. Small sales of mid- NOTICES. grieve on my account, for I am going where neither Sle 
i dling uplands at 10 13-16 ets. Tee moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
4 Feed.—Winter bran, choice and fancy, $14.75 a$15;}| Huldah H. Bonwill is willing to take charge of any | }reak through nor steal.” And again: “We haves res 
‘4 do., fair to prime, $14 a $14.50. partly worn clothing, bedding, carpets, &e., which may loving Saviour who is willing to forgive our sins if we fro 
ii Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, | b€ sent to her care; and attend to their distribution ask Him in sincerity.” And later on she said: “Iam mt 
2.75 a $3.25; do., do. extras, $3.25 a $3.75; No. 2| among Friends who are am wank. All such packages very happy.” She was conscious to the end, an 
winter family, $3.75 a $4.25; Pennsylvania family, should be distinctly — H. H. BonwILL, and | viewed the approach of death with calmness, evel po 
$4.50 a $4.75; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.50 a $5.00; | Sent to No. 30 North Third Street, Philadelphia. cheerfulness; and as the extremities grew cold she 
Ohio, clear, $4.50 a $4.90; do., straight, $4.90 a $5.15; aaa said, with a smile, “It makes little difference.” Her Cal 
’ , ’ £ ’ ’ 
Indiana, clear, $4.50 a $4.90; do., straight, $4.90 a Frrenp’s ASYLUM For THE INSANE.—An Assistant | friends have the consoling belief that she has beet un 
$5.15; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.50 a | Resident Physician wanted. Please apply promptly | mercifully granted an entrance into a mansion of ret In¢ 


$4.90; do. do., straight, $4.90 a $5.15; winter patent, | to Dr. Jno. C. Haut, Supt., Frankford, Philadelphia. | and peace. pe 





